October,  1937 


WILMOT.M.  SMITH 
Vice  President  in  charge  of  bonding  activities 
of  the 

Aetna  Casualty  &  Surety  Company  in  Hartford 


"Bub"  Smith,  well  and  popularly  known 
on  William  Street,  recently  passed  his 
twenty-fifth  milestone  with  the  Aetna. 


ONE  AND 
INSEPARABLE 


THERE  is  a  common  expression  throughout  the  hinterlands  that 
"New  York  is  not  America".  This  polyglot  town  on  the  edge 
of  the  Atlantic  has  always  been  looked  upon  with  something  akin 
to  distrust  in  the  broad  belt  of  the  prairies.  Even  before  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century,  when  this  island  settlement  was  little  more 
than  a  sprawling  village,  it  was  felt  that  Manhattan  was  a  menacing 
foreign  wedge  driven  into  the  east  coast.  The  beliefs  and  politics 
of  its  people  were  held  to  be  alien  and  subversive  and  their  morals 
non-existent.  This  was  rather  to  be  expected.  A  people  sired  in 
Revolution  are  apt  to  become  more  conservative  than  any  Tories  and 
the  great  foreign  waves  of  political  refugees  that  began  to  pour  into 
America  and  especially  New  York  after  the  European  uprisings  of 
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1848  threw  grave  fears  into  the  native  populace.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  New  York  was  to  a  large  extent  a  foreign  city  and 
grave  doubts  were  abroad  as  to  how  she  would  stand  in  the  life  and 
death  struggle  then  facing  the  Federal  Union.  The  doubts  were 
not  without  foundation,  for  in  I860  Mayor  Fernando  Wood  had 
openly  proposed  the  secession  of  the  city  and  the  establishment  of 
a  free  port.  There  were  anxious  times  when  war  finally  broke  and 
"Father  Abraham"  waited  for  a  response  to  his  call  for  troops. 

At  the  beginning  it  looked  as  if  the  call  would  go  unanswered. 
The  "Sixty-ninth,"  with  its  leader  suspended,  (he  was  that  Colonel 
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Recruiting  office  in  New  York  —  from  Leslie's  Illustrated 
Newspaper.  Until  1863  the  North  was  dependent  on  volun- 
teer enlistment  and  offered  large  bounties  to  prospective 
soldiers,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  sign  in  the  background  of 
the  picture. 


Corcoran  who  had  refused  to  lead  his  troops  in  a  welcome  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales)  was  torn  between  two  loyalties.  But  the  diffi- 
culty was  soon  solved  by  the  announcement  of  Corcoran  himself 
that  he  would  be  the  last  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  regiment  taking 
up  arms  for  the  Republic.  He  was  soon  released  and  the  Sixty-ninth 
marched  off  to  war,  among  the  first  to  go.  Then  out  of  the  welter 
of  the  city  streets  new  forces  began  to  rise.  The  Germans  stepped 
out  with  their  regiments,  Von  Steinweyer's  Twenty-ninth,  The 
Steuben  Guard  and  the  German  rifles.  The  European  Revolu- 
tionaries of  '48  formed  a  band  of  their  own,  the  Garibaldi  Guard. 
This  was  the  melting  pot  at  its  best,  for  the  Garibaldi  guard  con- 
sisted of  such  diverse  elements  as  French,   Italian,   Swiss  and 
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Departure  of  the  1th,  one  of 
the  oldest  New  York  regiments 
marching  down  Broadway  to 
embark  for  the  war. 


Spaniards.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  American  outfit  ever  took  the 
field  in  such  circumstances  as  this,  for  the  Guard,  in  true  European 
manner  brought  along  with  it  its  vivandieres,  wives  of  the  troop  and 
camp  followers. 


Speaking  many  tongues  they  went  forth,  content  only  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  were  fighting  the  same  fight  for  which  they  had 
bled  on  countless  European  battlefields,  the  establishment  of 
Republican  liberties. 


&  Interior  of  the  State  Arsenal  at  Ylth 
St.  occupied  by  the  Steuben  Regiment 
(1861)  from  a  contemporary  print  in 
Valentine's  Manual. 


Even  from  the  half-world  they  came.  "General"  Billy  Wilson's 
Zouaves,  as  fine  a  collection  of  gallow  birds  as  ever  slit  a  throat, 
vowed  fealty  to  the  Union  in  City  Hall  Park  with  the  cry,  "Blood! 
Blood!  Blood!  We  swear!"  These  hardy  lads  were  rather  a 
disappointment,  however,  for  they  had  to  be  removed  from  their 
training  camp  in  Staten  Island  on  the  complaints  of  the  residents 
who  objected  to  being  robbed  and  assaulted  by  even  such  patriots 
as  these.  They  were  subsequently  put  on  patrol  duty  in  isolated  parts 
of  Florida  and  Louisiana.    It  is  reported  that  their  officers  were 
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Departure  of  the  69th  Regt.  (Col.  Corcoran1 s 
Irish)  —  The  Irish  Headquarters  around  St. 
Patrick's  Cathedral  —  Prince  and  Mott  Streets 
from  a  contemporary  print — 1861. 


afraid  to  come  within  arm's  length  of  the  troops  for  fear  of  having 
their  pockets  picked. 

But  that  the  New  York  regiments  went  forth  to  fight  in  any 
carnival  spirit  was  amply  disproved  time  and  time  again  on  the 
bloody  fields  of  the  south.  The  Southern  high  command  could 
report  its  progress  checked  in  the  first  triumphant  year  of  the  war 
by  "a  party7  of  regulars"  when  in  reality  it  was  a  regiment  of  New 
York  German  volunteers.  In  the  magnificent  charge  at  Fredericks- 
burg under  Meagher  (another  foreigner,  known  in  Irish  revolu- 
tionary circles  as  Meagher  of  the  Long  Sword)   it  was  the  New 
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The  Departure,  from  Battery  Park,  of  New 
York  Volunteers  for  Washington  —  1861. 


York  regiments  who  fell  nearest  the  wall;  and  as  they  fell  that  day. 
the  foreign  with  the  native  born,  it  was  notice  to  the  world  that 
man  had  come  into  part  of  his  heritage,  that  boundary  lines  could 
be  wiped  out  by  men  consecrated  to  an  ideal  of  freedom.  The 
Union  was  preserved  and,  to  the  confusion  of  many  and  the 
surprise  of  all,  America  worked. 


YOU'D  NEVER  KNOW 
THE  OLD  PLACE  NOW 


James  Gordon  Bennett,  Sr. 


illiam  street,  surprising  as  it  may  be  to  learn,  is  not  the 
first  publication  to  give  impressions  of  the  town  as  it  existed 
in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  There  was  a  whilom  journalist, 
James  Gordon  Bennett,  Senior,  who  took  his  pen  in  hand  in  the 
year  1835  in  an  editorial  for  first  issue  of  the  New  York  "Herald" 
and  made  the  following  observations: 

First  of  all  there  were  some  vital  statistics,  "...  probably 
two  and  a  half  millions  in  the  state  and  260,000  in  the  city  and 
suburbs  including  Brooklyn.  We  pay  12  millions  into  the  city 
treasury  and  expend  by  the  city  government  one  and  a  half  millions 
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•  Columbia  College — 1840 


a  year,  part  of  it  in  poorhouse  champagne  dinners.  We  have  in  the 
city  directory  a  total  of  35,510  names  of  which  1,592  are  cartmen, 
2,704  are  grocers,  3,751  are  merchants  and  over  4,000  widows  many 
of  them  "fair,  fat  and  forty"  and  having  no  objections  to  marry.' 

There  follows  a  listing  of  the  city's  newspapers,  "the  best 
small  one  the  Morning  Herald,"  then  a  consideration  of  the  values 
of  manufactured  goods  in  the  Empire  State.  Then  a  few  trenchant 
remarks  on  banks  of  which  there  were  eighty-nine.  "We  have  had 
heretofore  only  eight  broken  banks,  with  a  capital  of  five  millions 
to  cheat  the  mechanics,  but  in  time  we  may  break  hereafter  a  score 
or  two,  and  thus  outstrip  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky  or  Ohio  in  the 
art  of  rifling  the  poor." 

A  word  on  education.  "We  have  six  or  seven  colleges,  all 
poor  and  proud,  except  Columbia  which  is  rich  and  lazy.  .  .  We  have 
eight  or  ten  theological  seminaries  for  making  clergymen,  90  out  of 
a  hundred  of  which  would  make  good  tillers  of  the  ground.  We 
have  over  fifty  female  academies  for  finishing  the  education  of 
young  ladies,  where  one-half  of  the  number  are  "finished,"  as  we 
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•  Old  State  Prison 


once  heard  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  say  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  his  flageolet-sounding  voice — 'finished,  Mr.  Speaker; 
yes,  sir,  finished  for  all  practical  purposes'." 

On  crime  and  punishment.  "We  have  in  State  Prison  1,492 
rogues,  but  God  only  knows  how  many  out  of  prison,  preying  upon 
the  community  in  the  shape  of  gamblers,  blacklegs,  speculators  and 
politicians."  Next  a  catalogue  of  the  poor  houses,  listing  the  number 
of  paupers  and  estimating  the  number  that  will  be  paupers  later. 

On  finance.  "We  buy  and  sell  of  each  other  in  Wall  Street 
300  millions  of  stocks  a  year,  and  by  the  operation  only  ruin  100 
families  to  make  the  fortunes  of  5  or  10  overgrown  ones." 

There  are  also  a  few  notes  on  people  of  fashion,  "some  of 
whom  know  their  own  grandparents",  and  some  remarks  on  trade 
with  the  other  States  who  give  us,  in  return  for  our  manufactures, 
their  raw  products  plus  "their  electoral  votes." 

Finally  there  is  prophecy.  "Scholars  talk  and  twaddle  about 
the  states  of  Greece — the  supremacy  of  Athens — the  moral  grandeur 
of  Sparta — the  magnificence  of  Republican  Rome.  Mere  shadows 
to  New  York  as  she  is  and  means  to  be." 

With  a  five-cent  world  series  upon  us  we  may  well  say,  "Amen." 
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ON  THE  STREET 


/^\n  the  "Street"  today  are  many  distinguished  personalities  who  are 
carrying  forward  the  best  traditions  of  the  insurance  business.  It, 
therefore,  seems  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  this  section  of  "William 
Street"  should  be  devoted  to  brief  sketches  of  those  persons  who  are  now 
making  William  Street  history. 


JOHN    J.  KING 

Perhaps  nothing  is  more  indica- 
tive of  the  high  estate  to  which 
Insurance  has  risen  as  a  profession 
than  the  fact  that  men  of  the  cali- 
ber of  John  J.  King  enter  it,  not 
with  some  vague  idea  of  being 
general  practitioners  in  the  busi- 
ness, but  as  specialists  in  a  definite 
line.  Perhaps  no  other  industry  in 
the  country  today  offers  so  many 
avenues  for  the  man  of  talent  to 
display  his  ability.  Of  his  sixty- 
nine  years  Mr.  King  has  devoted 
forty-nine  to  the  inspection  busi- 
ness as  applied  to  all  forms  of 
insurance  underwriting  and  claim 
work,  and  stands  at  the  top  of  his 
profession  in  control  of  The 
Hooper  Holmes  Bureau,  an  inter- 
national organization  operating 
through  seventy-six  branches. 

Mr.  King  was  born  November 
15,  1867  in  New  Haven,  Connec-  John  J.  King 

ticut  and  educated  in  that  city.  He 

began  in  investigation  work  at  the  age  of  twenty  in  Denver,  Colorado  and  later 
joined  the  investigation  staff  of  the  old  Mutual  Reserve  Life  of  New  York.  In 
1908  he  became  an  inspector  for  the  Mutual  Life  of  New  York  rising  to  the 
position  of  Chief  Inspector  and  severed  that  connection  in  1912  to  become 
Vice  President  of  The  Hooper  Holmes  Bureau.  During  the  war  he  was  called  to 
Washington  and  organized  the  Investigation  Department  of  the  War  Risk  Insur- 
ance Bureau,  becoming  deputy  commissioner  of  the  Bureau.  He  was  elected  president 
and  general  manager  of  The  Hooper  Holmes  Bureau  on  March  6,  1930. 

That,  in  brief,  has  been  the  main  current  of  his  career.  The  bare  factual 
record  of  his  rise  in  the  insurance  world  is  we  think  sufficient.    No  one  needs  a 
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"puff"  article  less  than  John  J.  King.  Standing  as  he  does,  an  acknowledged 
leader  in  his  chosen  profession  and  recognized  as  such  by  the  government  itself, 
there  is  little  that  WILLIAM  STREET  can  say  which  would  add  anything  to  his 
stature.  It  is  true  the  bald  outline  tells  nothing  of  the  warm  personality  of  the 
man  himself.  Widely  travelled,  a  keen  sportsman,  (Your  correspondent  recalls 
with  envy  the  sight  of  a  huge  sailfish  which  he  had  caught  on  a  recent  trip  to 
Florida)  a  fine  wit,  a  genial  and  discerning  host,  these  are  all  attributes  which 
are  not  easily  translatable  to  the  medium  of  paper  and  print.  In  his  well 
rounded  life  he  finds  time  for  such  activities  as  membership  in  the  New  York  A.  C, 
the  Wheatley  Hills  Golf  Club,  the  Queens  Valley  Golf  Club  and  the  Drug  and 
Chemical  Club.  He  is  also  a  member  and  past  president  of  the  Casualty  and 
Surety  Club  of  New  York. 

A  straight  thinking,  forceful  and  vital  personality  with  a  hatred  of  subterfuge 
and  an  admiration  for  a  job  well  done,  he  commands  respect  and  confidence.  He 
represents  the  best  tradition  of  the  old  school  of  thought — that  success  is  a 
condition  of  going  forward  and  not  a  goal  upon  which  to  stand  still  and  reminisce. 


LEO  SALOMON 


T  ERE  is  a  classical  example  of  a  small  firm,  that  is,  small  in  numbers,  operating 
_L  JL&  very  sizable  business.  The  firm  was  organized  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago 
and  has  been  since  its  origin  under  the  personal  supervision  and  direction  of 


Leo  Salomon  Frank  B.  Power 
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John  L.  Salomon 


Joseph  Michaelis 


Leo  Salomon,  who  is  recognized  as  an  authority  in  the  various  forms  of  insurance 
protection  carried  by  financial  institutions,  and  who  numbers  among  his  clients 
many  of  the  outstanding  Wall  Street  Stock  Brokers  and  Private  Bankers. 

He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  pioneers  who  in  the  early  days  of  suretyship 
rendered  an  unselfish  and  enviable  record  of  service  to  this,  then  comparatively 
new,  phase  of  the  insurance  industry.  He  is  widely  known  and  admired  by  his 
fellow  brokers  as  well  as  by  the  executives  and  underwriters  of  the  many  companies 
with  whom  he  has  been  in  contact  during  the  past  generation. 

Some  ten  years  ago  when  the  surety  fraternity  saw  fit  to  create  what  were 
later  to  be  known  as  city  agents,  that  is,  those  officers  who  were  professionally 
and  otherwise  equipped  to  properly  conduct  the  business  of  suretyship,  Mr. 
Salomon  was  one  of  the  number  then  appointed  and  has  without  interruption 
maintained  that  status. 

With  their  long  experience  in  this  rather  intricate  phase  of  insurance  they 
remain  today  one  of  the  outstanding  firms  in  that  field.  Early  in  the  history  of 
the  Blanket  Bond  business,  not  more  than  fifteen  years  ago,  Leo  Salomon  recog- 
nized the  possibilities  of  developing  this  then  unique  form  of  coverage,  and  was 
soon  regarded  as  expert  in  arranging  insurance  protection  for  houses  in  the  financial 
district.  The  firm  is  frequently  consulted  by  attorneys  who  have  to  do  with 
litigation  arising  out  of  Blanket  Bond  claims. 

As  expert  insurance  advisers,  their  relationship  with  their  clients  covers  all 
forms  of  insurance  in  addition  to  suretyship.  For  example,  in  1934  Mr.  Salomon 
arranged  what  appears  to  be  a  record  life  insurance  policy  of  $2,500,000.  in 
connection  with  a  certain  partnership  agreement.  In  that  same  year  he  successfully 
negotiated  a  bond  which  guaranteed  the  final  completion  free  of  all  liens  of  one  of 
the  largest  structures  then  building  in  New  Y ork  City. 
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Mr.  Salomon  is  married.  In  addition  to  his  son  John  L.,  who  is  associated 
with  him,  he  has  a  daughter  and  two  grandchildren. 

In  the  past  six  years  Mr.  Salomon  has  been  ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Frank  B. 
Power,  a  Graduate  of  Columbia  '24.  He  had  his  early  training  in  several  of  the 
more  prominent  surety  companies  and  is  widely  known  and  admired  as  a  thor- 
oughly trained  and  capable  surety  man.  Coupled  with  his  tireless  energy  and 
peculiar  knack  of  recognizing  quickly  the  many  difficult  insurance  problems  which 
daily  face  him  is  his  ability  to  in  most  instances  find  a  ready  and  proper  solution. 
Mr.  Power  is  married,  has  one  child  and  commutes  from  the  beautiful  village  of 
Tuckahoe.  He  is  quite  interested  in  winter  sports,  particularly  skiing. 

Still  another  member  is  John  L.,  son  of  Leo  Salomon.  He  has  been  with 
the  organization  about  a  year.  After  attending  Columbia  Grammar,  he  spent  some 
seven  or  eight  years  in  Wall  Street  with  the  firm  of  Salomon  Bros.  &  Hutzler.  He 
is  married,  has  one  child  and  resides  in  New  York  City.  He  is  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Wall  Street  League  and  serves  on  its  Executive  Committee.  He  is 
interested  in  sports,  principally  golfing,  tennis,  baseball  and  swimming. 

Another  associate  is  Mr.  Joseph  Michaelis  who  until  1921,  when  he  joined 
the  present  firm,  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  pursuits.  His  field  is  that  of 
general  insurance  although  a  great  deal  of  his  effort  is  devoted  to  coverages 
pertaining  to  financial  institutions.  Mr.  Michaelis  has  two  children  and  resides 
in  New  York  City. 


MINNER  &  BARNETT,  INC. 


One  of  the  most  successful  of  the  casualty  insurance  managerial  offices  along 
William  Street  is  that  of  Minner  and  Barnett,  Inc.,  at  80  John  Street,  of  which 
William  G.  Minner  is  president  and  Caryl  A.  Barnett  is  vice  president. 

This  office  is  now  celebrating  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  representation 
of  the  Zurich  General  Accident  &  Liability  Insurance  Company,  Ltd.,  as  metro- 
politan managers;  indeed  the  year  1937  is  a  triple  milestone  for  this  office,  for  it 
marks  the  thirty-fifth  anniversary  of  Mr.  Minner's  entry  into  the  casualty  insurance 
business,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  entry  of  the  Zurich  into  this  country, 
and  the  sixty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Zurich  itself  which  took  place 
in  1872  in  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Minner's  early  casualty  insurance  training  was  obtained  with  the  Fidelity 
&  Casualty  Company  of  New  York,  from  which  he  resigned  to  become  manager 
of  the  Metropolitan  Department  of  the  Casualty  Company  of  America. 

Mr.  Minner,  in  addition  to  being  the  head  of  Minner  and  Barnett,  Inc.,  is 
vice-president  and  director  of  the  Zurich  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 
a  governor  of  the  Drug  &  Chemical  Club,  and  trustee  and  chairman  of  the  member- 
ship committee  of  the  Insurance  Society  of  New  York. 

Caryl  A.  Barnett  entered  the  casualty  insurance  business  in  1910  when  he 
accepted  a  position  with  the  New  Amsterdam  Casualty  Company;  and  after 
spending  three  years  with  that  company,  he  joined  forces  with  William  G.  Minner. 
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William  G.  Minner 


Caryl  A.  Barnett 


During  the  intervening  period,  he  has  gained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  casualty 
insurance  business  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  casualty 
underwriters  in  New  York.   Mr.  Barnett  is  also  a  director  of  the  Zurich  Fire. 

This  company  has  made  steady  progress  throughout  the  twenty-five  years  of  its 
existence;  and  one  who  should  be  in  a  position  to  know  says  that  the  reasons  for 
their  success  are  threefold:  they  possess  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  business; 
they  know  how  to  make  friends  and  keep  them ;  and  from  rich  experience  of  many 
years,  they  know  how  to  handle  unusual  problems  of  every  conceivable  kind,  and 
are  equipped  to  meet  the  peculiar  needs  of  every  risk. 

A  visitor  to  this  office  is  impressed  by  the  esprit  de  corps  and  atmosphere  of 
good  feeling  which  exists  throughout  the  organization.  One  of  the  outstanding 
characteristics  of  this  organization  is  stability,  for  during  the  twenty-five  years  of 
the  firm's  existence,  there  have  been  very  few  changes  in  personnel ;  and  they  obtain 
the  bulk  of  their  business  from  a  group  of  brokers  who  have  been  associated 
with  them  for  many  years. 


WILLIAM  STREET 
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ew  YORK  Society  Library,  located  on  the 
corner  of  Nassau  and  Cedar  Streets,  was 
the  earliest  lending  library  in  America.  The 
building  was  completed  in  1795.  The  site 
was  part  of  the  garden  of  Joseph  Winter's 
estate  and  the  tree,  hovering  in  the  shadow 
of  the  building,  was  a  luxuriant  apricot  which, 
with  the  brick  wall,  belonged  to  his  domain. 

The  structure  was  imposing,  considering 
its  purpose  and  the  time  of  its  erection.  It  was 
built  of  brown  stone.  The  interior  was 
fashioned  with  a  flight  of  stairs  in  the  center 
leading  to  an  oblong  room  on  the  second  floor 
lighted  with  three  tall  windows  at  each  end, 
having  a  gallery,  and  bookcases.  The  society 
numbered  nearly  one  thousand  members,  com- 
prising the  leading  citizens  of  all  occupations, 
and  the  collection  of  books  removed  from  a 
room  on  the  upper  floor  of  Federal  Hall  to 
their  new  home  in  June  embraced  about  five 
thousand  volumes. 


